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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



AN ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES. 



The Annual Statistics of Manufactures (Massachusetts), 1886, 
1887. Boston, 1889. Pp. xix, 119. 

The Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1888. Boston, 1889. Pp. 
lxxxii, 147. 

The decennial census of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
ranked since 1875 as without a peer — save only the federal census — 
in the wealth and exactness of the data presented upon all phases of 
manufacturing enterprise. The large volumes devoted to this branch 
of inquiry in the censuses of 1875 and 1885 are crowded with tabula- 
tions and correlations, recording many details the statistical value of 
which is not always apparent, but presenting a picture of the industrial 
conditions, resources, and characteristics of the Commonwealth so com- 
plete as to bring them fully abreast of the requirements of the modern 
science of statistics. This work was organized under the direction of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who is now utilizing with such admirable 
results to the nation and to statistical science, in the National Depart- 
ment of Labor, the experience and training which came to him as the 
head of the Massachusetts bureau. The latter has made, since 
Colonel Wright left it, a new departure in the investigation of the 
manufacturing resources of the state, the first fruits of which are the 
two volumes before us. This new departure is the result of Colonel 
Wright's experience with the decennial census of Massachusetts,, and 
was authorized by law in response to his emphatic declarations that 
more practical and tangible benefits would accrue to the state from 
an annual census of industries, along certain lines, than were possible 
of attainment under the decennial system. The latter involved a 
great outlay of labor and money, was exceedingly irksome to manu- 
facturers by reason of the difficulty of making the elaborate returns 
required by the law, and was robbed of much of its intrinsic value 
by the long delay which necessarily occurred in the publication of 
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results. Colonel Wright early detected another serious limitation 
in the decennial Industrial Census. Statistics of manufactures are 
chiefly valuable according to their adaptability for comparative deduc- 
tions. Unless they possess this adaptability, they cease to afford an 
accurate measure of progress. Every element of uncertainty enter- 
ing into the comparison correspondingly vitiates the conclusions it 
establishes. The ten-year period of inquiry necessarily involves an 
important element of variation, as was very clearly pointed out by 
Governor Robinson in his Message of 1886, in which he strongly 
urged that the decennial industrial census be superseded by an annual 
inquiry of more limited scope : — 

"Censuses taken at intervals of ten years are liable to be quite in- 
adequate for comparison, for the reason that one decade may end when 
our industries are in a flourishing condition, while the next may ter- 
minate in a year of great depression. Statistics are relied upon as of 
great value in scientific and economic inquiries, but they may be very 
misleading and insufficient to present the true conditions when col- 
lected only at long intervals." 

This is undoubtedly a well-founded criticism upon the decennial 
industrial census. At the same time it is to be borne in mind that 
the adoption of the ten-year period in respect to industrial develop- 
ment was natural and proper in association with the census of popu- 
lation. There is a great saving of expense by the prosecution of the 
two inquiries at the same time, and by machinery largely identical, 
and the association brings the best results in other ways. Each is in 
a sense the standard by which to measure the other. The best results 
for scientific purposes are obtained when we are enabled to view the 
growth of population and the growth of manufactures side by side. 
But the conditions that surround the two developments in successive 
decades are quite certain not to be identical, and at times the variation 
may be sufficiently marked to lead to conclusions altogether mislead- 
ing. Something of this kind may happen in the Eleventh Federal 
Census, the preparations for which are now elaborately progressing. 
The Tenth Census showed a rate of growth in population from 1870 
to 1880 of 23.4 per cent, and we have only to calculate the percentage 
of increase from 1880 to 1890, as it will soon be ascertained, to deter- 
mine definitely by what percentage our growth of population in the 
latter decade has exceeded our rate of growth in the former. Very 
different conditions surround the industrial census. Industrial pros- 
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perky is periodic ; and while it is historically true, as Professoi 1 W. 
Stanley Jevons and other economists have contended, that a " credit 
cycle," as it is called, will last about ten years, it is also historically 
true that these credit cycles do not recur at regular intervals, but may 
be accelerated or retarded by a thousand unforeseen circumstances 
which check or inflate the prosperity not only of states and of nations 
but of the whole civilized world. Thus it may happen, as suggested 
by Governor Robinson, that one industrial census may photograph a 
period of abnormal activity, and its successor one of unusual depres- 
sion, thus destroying accurate correlations between the two. The 
Census of 1880 covered a year of unusual industrial activity. It 
revealed our manufacturing development at its high-water mark. 
Capital was bouyant, sympathetic, and aggressive. After a long 
period of commercial depression it had regained its courage, and all 
branches of industry were emitting a product nearly equal to the 
actual capacity in machinery. Necessarily the aggregate presented 
by the Tenth Census represented a tension of effort peculiar to the 
year of which it was the particular record, and not a safe criterion of 
the manufacturing achievements of the country for the years immedi- 
ately preceding and following it. For there came subsequently a 
swing of the commercial pendulum in the other direction, followed 
by an era of idle wheels and smokeless chimneys in many depart- 
ments of industry, and from which some at least have not yet suffici- 
ently recovered to enable them to show in 1890 that ratio of increase 
which, when measured by the standard of increasing population, 
would be called normal. 

Recognizing the full degree of this limitation upon the accuracy of 
the decennial industrial census, let us inquire if the annual census of 
manufactures, as proposed in Massachusetts and as carried out in 
these volumes, is a satisfactory substitute for it, and the best that can 
be devised. The decennial census, as Colonel Wright carried on those 
of 1875 and 1885, is a vast, complicated, and expensive undertaking. 
It was obviously impossible to accomplish every year a work of such 
magnitude. The Massachusetts legislature therefore passed a law in 
which provision was made for but 11 simple questions,— a very radi- 
cal departure from the schedule of 1885, upon which there were no 
less than 1 93 interrogatories. It may be said here that the general 
schedule for manufactures which has been adopted for the Eleventh 
Federal Census contains but 27 interrogatories, and seeks to cover 
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but very little more ground than is to be annually covered in Massa- 
chusetts hereafter, — but covering that ground fully. The Massachu- 
setts decennial census was loaded down with a mass of queries asking 
information on points which, while interesting in themselves, were a 
hindrance in such an investigation as was originally contemplated in 
an industrial census. 

In the utilization of his simplified schedule, Commissioner Wadlin 
has adopted a novel but very simple plan for taking what we may per- 
haps call a limited census of manufactures. He chose selected or 
typical establishments, an arbitrary number in each of the great indus- 
tries, for the purpose of making comparisons between identical estab- 
lishments making returns for each of the years it was desired to cover. 
In the tabular presentations of the first volume, direct comparisons are 
made between but 1,027 establishments, while in the second but 1,140 
establishments are compared, being the total number which made 
returns for both 1887 and 1888. The total number from which 
returns are presented in 1888 is 3,517. Speaking of the comparative 
returns, Mr. Wadlin says that they are sufficient in number to be 
" indicative of the trend of business in each year," and are therefore 
of "more scientific value than mere statements of aggregates." The 
first of these statements may safely be accepted. It describes the 
purpose and defines the limitation upon the value of the annual 
census of Massachusetts manufactures. They are a barometer of the 
markets for the year to which they relate ; and they are little else. 
They show whether the limited number of establishments to which 
they relate have increased or decreased their output of products, their 
consumption of raw material, their total running time, their number 
of employees, their average wages ; and also whether they have been 
able to command prices for their products relatively greater or 
smaller than those obtained in the previous year. In the answer 
that is secured to the latter question will generally be found the 
genesis of the answer to all the previous propositions here stated. It 
is not to be disputed that the knowledge thus obtained is interesting 
and importaut. Whether it is within the proper function of an in- 
dustrial census, and how fully it meets the purposes for which such 
an inquiry is supposed to be devised, are questions not unworthy of 
careful consideration. It is important also because so great is the 
popular regard for the example of Massachusetts in the matter of 
official statistics that the change she has inaugurated is not unlikely 
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to effect similar departures in other states ; and the suggestion has 
already been made tnat the Massachusetts system shall hereafter be 
adopted in lieu of the present decennial census by the United States 
government of the industries of the whole country. 

Commissioner Wadlin argues very ably in favor of the new de- 
parture. His argument is that the comparisons between identical 
establishments which his system permits are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to allow of the results being accepted as typical of the actual 
present condition of all the important industries of the state. He 
justifies this contention by some figures which we repeat. No less 
than 23,431 establishments were reported in 1885, from which num- 
ber, and all which have since been added, he presents returns in 1888 
from but 3,517, or about 15 per cent of the whole number. Of these 
23,431 establishments reported in 1885 a very large proportion can- 
not properly be considered manufacturing establishments, in Mr. 
Wadlin's judgment, because they include establishments carried on by 
persons engaged singly, or with but one or two employees, often mem- 
bers of their own household, and often for a portion of the year only. 
The bearing of this fact is strongly brought out by an analytical table 
of the value of all the goods manufactured in the state in 1885, from 
which it appears that of the total product of that year — $674,634,269 

— no less than 93.65 per cent, or manufactures to the value of 
$631,822,681, was turned out by 6,757 establishments. In each of 
the remaining establishments the value of the manufactured product 
was less than $10,000 per annum. By drawing the line at a product 
valued at $20,000 or less, the number of establishments is reduced to 
4,406, or 20 per cent of the whole number, aud manufacturing a 
product worth $600,000,000, or 88.96 per cent of the whole annual 
product of the state. From this data — which of itself is important 

— the Commissioner concludes that it is possible to show clearly the 
condition of the manufacturing industries by annual returns relatively 
few in number as compared with the whole number properly to be 
included in a complete census. 

It may be conceded at once that the system thus outlined has a 
value, as applied to the state of Massachusetts, which would largely 
disappear if the attempt were made to apply it to the whole United 
States, or to the great majority of the individual states. Massachu- 
setts is among the oldest of the manufacturing states. Her industries 
have developed along clearly defined Hues, and have become largely 
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concentrated in great and overshadowing corporations or large firms 
of private ownership. Here, for instance, is Fall River, in which 
the Tenth Census reported 33 establishments making cotton goods of 
the annual value of $14,510,007, as against 206 similar establish- 
ments in the whole state with a product valued at $74,780,835. By 
taking the corporations of that single typical town and making a 
comparison from year to year of the amount of raw material they 
consume, of the value of the product they turn out, of the number of 
employees and volume of wages paid, certain definite results would be 
established as to the condition of cotton manufacturing in the state, 
which might be assumed to be applicable in the main to the rest of 
the cotton manufacturing establishments of Massachusetts. The state 
of the market for cotton goods from year to year would be as accu- 
rately determined by this group of returns as by returns from the 
whole 206. Any marked increase or decrease in the total production 
of cotton goods would thereby be indicated. If the Fall River mills 
have been running full time and to their full capacity, the fact will be 
established that the condition of trade throughout the whole country 
has been such as to make plenty of orders and show a general pros- 
perity. Commissioner Wadlin's system, which is somewhat similar, 
accomplishes this result admirably. 

On the other hand, acknowledging the merits of that system, let 
us look at some of its limitations. There is always the danger that 
a marked increase in the product of the mills employed in a particular 
industry may be due, however, to an increase in the productive capac- 
ity of a few mills, and not in any sense indicate a normal extension 
of that particular industry in the state. The cotton mills again will 
illustrate this. 

The report for 1888 covers 112 establishments, compared for the 
three years 1886, 1887, and 1888. They show an increase of pro- 
duct from 163,903,340 in 1886 to $69,672,623 in 1887, or 9.03 per 
cent, and to $74,062,954 in 1888, an increase of 6.30 per cent over 
1887. It appears, however, that there was a decrease of capital in 
these mills between 1887 and 1888 from $105,708,448 to $101,843,- 
238, equal to 3.66 per cent, but we are left without any means of 
determining how this phenomenon occurred. While it indicates a 
very healthy condition on the part of an uncertain portion of these 
112 cotton mills, it leaves us in the dark as to certain other matters, 
for knowledge of which we can only turn to a census. We cannot 
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learn how many new cotton mills were established in the state during 
the year, or what their product was ; how many old mills went out 
of existence ; or, generally, the condition of the industry as a whole 
in comparison with any previous period. The decrease in capital 
hints at disaster in some quarters side by side with abnormal pros- 
perity in others. 

Thus it becomes plain that the matters of information necessarily 
omitted from this inquiry possess at least an equal degree of impor- 
tance with those included. Nor is the comparative prosperity of the 
4,500 establishments which did 80 per cent of the manufacturing of 
Massachusetts in 1888, in our judgment, so accurate a test of the 
growth of the productive industries of the state as is that of the 
18,000 to 20,000 establishments which are obliterated from the record. 
It is the increase or decrease in the number and the product of these 
smaller establishments which affords the true criterion of the actual 
condition of the Commonwealth, and of the relative prosperity of the 
greatest number of her people. 

It may be said in answer that the prosperity or depression of the 
smaller establishments of productive industry may be correctly in- 
ferred from the ascertained condition of the larger industries which 
are made to stand as typical. The soundness of this answer can be 
conceded only within the narrowest limits. Such inferences are more 
than likely to be misleading. The most interestiug phase of the 
current industrial development of the United States relates to the 
tendency of capital to concentration in large manufacturing establish- 
ments. The annual census is worthless as an aid in determining the 
effect upon the state at large of this predominating characteristic of 
concentration. Moreover, any attempt to apply this annual system 
to the country at large would be even more strikingly deficient in the 
attributes which now attach to the decennial federal census of industry. 

A peculiar feature of the development of American manufactures 
is the sudden and enormous up-growing of distinct industries in locali- 
ties that have not previously contained them. There are wonderful 
illustrations of this characteristic all through the Middle-Western 
states, and even older communities, like New York and Philadelphia, 
are full of them. The system of limited or typical statistics adopted 
in Massachusetts could take no proper cognizance of these growths, 
nor afford an accurate insight into the conditions of industrial enter- 
prise in the states containing them. 
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The large, perfectly equipped, and thoroughly organized establish- 
ments which run on from year to year, with little change in their 
output, piling up stock or taking orders in advance of their capacity 
to manufacture, accordingly as the market is favorable or otherwise, 
do not afford trustworthy data by which to determine the question 
whether the manufacturing interests of a state as a whole are in- 
creasing or declining. It is the comparative statistics of the 18,000 
or 20,000 establishments which these reports ignore which tell the 
true story. 

The true remedy for the defect in the industrial census which 
Governor Robinson pointed out is to make it a quinquennial inquiry, 
extended to every interest, but limited in the scope and character of 
the questions asked and tabulated. Censuses taken at intervals of 
five years would preserve, as a rule, a fair equilibrium between the 
periods of business expansion and depression ; and they could be 
made so simple in their scope as to permit of early publication. All 
the mass of special information with which the Massachusetts decen- 
nial census has been encumbered might well be relegated to the 
system of inquiry as to typical establishments. But beyond that we 
are confident that Massachusetts will in time become convinced that it 
is a mistake to abandon an industrial census that reaches the hum- 
blest as well as the greatest of her industrial enterprises. 

S. N. D. North. 



VOTING STATISTICS. 



Under the title "Did the Fathers Vote?" Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson of Brown University contributes to the January number of 
the New England Magazine an article on the voting habits of one 
hundred years ago, especially in Massachusetts. After showing that, 
for heavy and steady voting, among all countries of the present time 
the palm probably belongs to the United States, he proceeds to inves- 
tigate the question, whether this decided habit of voting was equally 
characteristic of the generation which founded the Republic, an in- 
quiry of some importance, " for, with every allowance for differences 
of circumstance, it must in general be affirmed that habitual heavy 
voting is proof of strong and widely-diffused public spirit, while a con- 
stantly light vote indicates political apathy and individualism." 



